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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION: NATURE OF THE STUDY 

This part of the Indiana Library Studies consists of an economic 
analysis of public libraries. It is really an experimental and exploratory 
attempt at benefit-cost analysis of library service. It attempts to highlight 
the economic issues that arise in decisions concerning the provision and 
financing of libraries. It indicates the questions that economists raise in 
analyzing the provision of public goods or services (though, of course, some 
libraries are private). It suggests the issues and questions that should 
receive attention if public agencies or other organizations are to make 
efficient use of resources in supplying library services.^ - The evaluation 
in this part of the study applies to all libraries although most of the 
examples and data pertain to public libraries. 

The time is opportune for an economic evaluation of public libraries. 

1 

Even though public libraries in the United States have a long, distinguished 

position in the array of services provided by local government, they have been 

subject to remarkably little economic analysis. Apparently no published benefit- 

cost analysis of public libraries exists although one or two such studies are 

2 

now underway. One is a doctoral dissertation, and the other is a study in 
progress of the benefits and costs of a proposed library network in the State 



*"The analysis does not, however, deal with the internal management of 
libraries. 

2 

Haynes C. Goddard, "A Study in the Theory and Measurement of Benefits 
and Costs in the Public Library," unpublished doctoral dissertation, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, 1970. 
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of Washington. Another study applied benefit-cost analysis to a university 
library. ^ 

An economist views the library as a firm (though a not-for-profit one) 
supplying a particular service in response to a demand somehow articulated for 
that service. Libraries use valuable inputs such as labor, capital facilities, 
books, materials, and land. In turn they produce an array of educational, 
informational, recreational, and cultural services. Economists raise the question 
of whether such use of resources is efficient* Do present methods of making 
decisions concerning libraries result in a use of resources in accord with the 
preferences of the public? Can economists suggest rules and procedures to 
guide the decision makers so that resource use is reasonably efficient? 

Efficient public policy requires that the benefits or gains from library 
services exceed the costs of providing the services. A comparison of benefits 
and costs is thus essential to prudent public expenditure policy. 

Economists are interested in more than whether benefits exceed costs. 

They want to know the distribution of benefits and costs of library service 
among the various groups in the local community. Do the methods of raising 
revenues to finance the service take relatively more income from those with 
high incomes, middle incomes, or low incomes? Similarly, do the benefits of 
the service accrue primarily to high income families, middle income families, or 
low income families? The overall impact upon the distribution of income depends 
upon the combined effects of the financing of the service and the benefits 
received. 



The project is being carried out by the Washington State Library. 

Maryan E. Reynolds is the principal investigator. 

4 

Jeffrey A. Raf fel and Robert Shishko, Systematic Analysis of University 
Libraries: An Application of Cost-Benefit Analysis to the M. I.T. Libraries . " 

The M. I.T. Press, Cambridge, 1969. 
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Such economic evaluations can help the public decide what it wants 
libraries to do and how much of different library services to provide. But 
benefit-cost analysis, like all analytical techniques, is not the decision and 
is not a substitute for judgment. At best it can only be a helpful guide in 
making decisions. A benefit-cost analysis is particularly timely because public 
libraries are subject to a number of new trends and conditions that call for 
decisions about the nature and extent of public library services. Clearly 
libraries must be reappraised in terms of changing goals, needs, urban locational 
trends, changing clientele, and new pressures on metropolitan public financial 
resources. 

Fortunately interest among economists and public officials is in- 
creasing in the applicatior of economic analysis to expenditure decisions in 
the public sector. Economists employ their tools in analyzing the public sector 
under such terms as systems analysis, planning-programming-budgeting (PPB), 
benefit-cost analysis, and cost effectiveness. Although economists have not 
yet applied benefit-cost techniques to libraries (except in one or two special 
cases), they have applied them to a variety of fields -- water supply projects, 
transport, land usage, education, research, and health. Thus the time appears 
ripe for an economic analysis of libraries. And a systematic attempt to evaluate 
benefits and costs should be helpful in shaping public policies for libraries. 

Unfortunately the available data concerning library operations are 
inadequate to permit a good benefit-cost analysis. Cost data are more adequate 
than the benefit data which are woefully inadequate. In large part, the inadequacy 
of data for benefit estimation results from insufficient information about library 
use. With more information about the use of various library services, one could 
at least more reliably estimate the minimum benefits by estimating the cost of 
providing the services in alternative ways. 



The analysis in this study does lead to some significant generalizations, 
but perhaps more important it suggests information that needs to be collected to 
permit a more satisfactory comparison of benefits and costs. The available data 
permit rather strong generalizations about the distributional effects of financing 

and providing library service. Despite the inability to make a more satisfactory 
comparison of benefits and costs, the analysis in the paper should be helpful for 
public officials in making decisions about libraries. In particular it should 
help guide them in the approach to such decisions and to raising relevant issues 
and questions. Again, however, the reader should remember that this part of the 
study is more a "think piece 11 than a definitive comparison cf the benefits and 
costs of public libraries. 

The general plan of the study consists first of describing the libraries 
that presently exist in Indiana and the services supplied. Next is a section 
that considers public libraries as firms supplying a particular service in 
response to a demand for it. This section includes a discussion of the objectives 
of public libraries as seen by the library profession and as inferred from the 
user studies of libraries. It concludes with a discussion of arguments for public 
support of libraries within the framework of the recent public finance literature. 
The third substantive section deals with the question of how to evaluate public 
libraries. It presents the logic of benefit-cost analysis and discusses problems 
that arise in applying this technique in evaluating libraries. Then comes a 
chapter on available cost data for library services, and another that discusses 
issues in attempting to estimate benefits. As previously mentioned, much better 
information is available concerning costs than benefits. The final chapter 
presents a summary of the major findings and some of the issues suggested by the 
analysis. 
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Chapter II 



LIBRARIES IN INDIANA, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



This chapter begins by presenting an overall picture of libraries 
in Indiana. It then presents detailed information concerning the public 
libraries, including the number by type, financial aspects, characteristics 
by size groups, geographic distribution, and a survey of library users and 
nonusers in selected cities. 

An Overall View 



The libraries in the state fall into six broad categories: 

1) the state library in Indianapolis; 

2) the public libraries located throughout the state; 

3) the college and university libraries; 

4) institutional libraries (primarily state hospitals, 

reform schools, and prisons); 

5) special libraries; 

6) public and nonpublic school libraries. 

The following paragraphs contain a short discussion of each category. 

1. Indiana State Library The Indiana Library and Historical 
Department was formed by act of legislature in 1925 when the Indiana 
State Library (established 1825), the Indiana Historical Commission 
(established 1915), the Public Library Commission (established 1899), 
and the Legislative and Administrative Reference Bureau (established 
1913) were placed in one department.^ The Public Library Commission 



July 1, 



r 



^Annual Report of the Indiana Library and Historical Department , 
1967 - June 30, 1968. 
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became the Extension Division of the Indiana State Library, and in 
1939, the Legislative Bureau was withdrawn and made a separate agency. 
Accordingly, the Indiana Library and Historical Department today con* 
sists of two divisions, the Indiana State Library and the Indiana 
Historical Bureau — the former in charge of the state library service 
and the latter in charge of the state historical service. 

The management and control of the Department is vested in the 
Indiana Library and Historical Board, consisting of five members 
appointed by the Governor. Four of the members are recommended to 
the Governor, one each by the Indiana Library Association, the Indiana 
Library Trustee Association, the Indiana Historical Society, and the 
State Beard of Education. In addition to other duties, the Board may 
receive and administer any state or federal aid that becomes available 
for the improvement and development of library services in Indiana. 

The primary function of the Indiana State Library is to provide 
service to all officers, agencies, and departments of the state govern* 
ment. In addition, it provides for the individual citizens of the 
state those specialized library services not generally appropriate, 
economical, or available in other libraries; it encourages and sup- 
ports the development of the library profession; and it seeks to 
strengthen services of all types of publicly and privately supported 
libraries. In 1968, the state library had a budget of $459,170 and a 
collection of 1,059,207 volumes. ^ 



2 Ibid. 
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In 1965, the Indiana State Library inaugurated an interlibrary 
communication system using teletypewriters. As of the first of May, 

1969, twenty-two state libraries and seven college libraries comprised 
the network. Teletypewriter installation and rental, message charges, 
supplies, and other costs are financed from federal funds administered 
under Library Services and Construction Act. The overall objective of the 
system is to develop "maximum utilization" of Indiana's library resources. 
Specific purposes as outlined by the Indiana State Library are as 
follows : 

1. locate materials for interlibrary loan; 

2. request materials for loan or duplication; 

3. request information from other libraries; 

4. transmit urgent and significant professional information 
to key libraries; 

5. make resources of the Indiana State Library more readily 
available to citizens of the state; 

6. provide opportunity for increased interlibrary cooperation in 
Indiana; 

7. provide data on effect of electronic communication on inter- 
library activity. 

2. Public Libraries The 246 public libraries in Indiana included 

3 

nearly 88 per cent of the state's population in their districts in 1967. 
Those people in areas not served by public libraries comprised 12 per 
cent of the population. Nearly all of the 566,449 persons not served were 
in areas classified as rural by the U. S. Bureau of the Census in 1960. 

The public libraries had a combined book stock of 9,728,000 volumes in 
1967 and a combined circulation of 25,525,000. Most public libraries 
provide other services with nonbook materials. Among these materials 

3 

Indiana State Library, Statistics of Indiana Libraries , 1967. 



are projectors, films, slides, recordings, pictures, pamphlets, maps, 
and so on. The small libraries, of course, have less in nonbook 
materials than the large libraries. The aggregate revenue for the 
public libraries in 1967 was $16.4 million. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
population served was registered to borrow books. (Eleven libraries do 
not keep registration records.) Subsequent sections will present more 
details concerning Indiana* s public libraries. 

3. College and University Libraries The 46 college and university 
libraries have the primary function of serving their resident students 
and faculty, but as a general rule, residents of Indiana who are not 
students may utilize their facilities. For the state universities 
(Indiana University, Purdue, Ball State, Indiana State) any resident of 
Indiana able to show identification may utilize the university libraries. 
Private colleges are more likely to refuse use of their libraries 
although many of them have made their facilities available to Indiana 
residents. 

The number of volumes in the college and university libraries ranges 
from just over 2,000 to 1.9 million.^ The 1966-67 library budgets for the 
group ranged from a low of $1,095 to a high of $2,819,116. Several small 
libraries did not report volumes or expenditures, so the figures for the low 
end of the range may be even smaller than those given here. 

4. Institutional Libraries The institutional libraries (there are 
22 of them) serve a specialized function for readers who are either 
hospitalized, legally confined, or have special disabilities such as 




Ibid. 
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blindness or deafness. Most such libraries are small--only one (that of 
the Indiana Reformatory) reported a collection of more than 10,000 
volumes in 1967 

5. Special Libraries This group of 58 consists of mainly business, 
defense, and specialized libraries that maintain sizable collections per- 
taining to their respective functions and that generally permit use of 
the resources by residents of the state or other interested parties. 

Most of these special libraries co-operate fully with public and university 
libraries through interlibrary loan, thus making a valuable addition to 
Indiana's overall information resources. A few of these special libraries 
have 30,000 volumes or more, but about half of them have fewer than 
5,000 volumes. 

6. School Libraries The division of Instructional Media, State 
Department of Public Instruction recently conducted a survey of services 

and materials provided by the individual school libraries, instructional 

6 

media centers, or audio visual centers. Nearly 2,300 public schools and 
363 nonpublic schools responded. Virtually all had some library service 
available in the school. The questionnaire did not ask for information 
about circulation and library expenditures. 

The average number of book titles in these school libraries of 
responding schools was approximately 3,000. The average number of 
periodicals was 25. These averages were undoubtedly influenced strongly 
by the large schools with large libraries. The numerous small schools 
probably had very small libraries. 

5 Ibid . 

^Correspondence with Mr. Dale C. Hartzler, Director, Division of 

tonal Media, State Department of Public Instruction, date July 15, 1969. 
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About half of the public school libraries did not open before daily 
classes began, about 40 per cent were open only part time during the 
school day, and about two- thirds were not open after school. Of those 
open after school, most were open only during the period before 6 p.m. 

Very few libraries were open on Saturday. Only 16 per cent were open 
at some time during the sunpner. The bulk of the school libraries had 
very limited seating capacity; about half of them could seat only 4 
per cent or less of their school 1 s enrollment. Approximately two-thirds 
of the school libraries did not subscribe to the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Also, about two-thirds subscribed to less than two 
newspapers . 

Types of Public Libraries 

As provided in legislation (Acts of 1947, Ch. 321, Sec. 4), public 
libraries in Indiana fall into two broad groups. The first group, Class 
I libraries, included 227 of the total 246 public libraries in the state 
as of December 31, 1967. Only 19 were in the Class II group. Class I 
libraries are those organized under the 1947 Act or converted to it by 
action of their boards. Class II libraries are one of the following: 
they are administered by school boards they are endowed; they are 
independent township libraries; or they are organized under certain 
special laws. In 1967 Class II libraries included 4 administered by 
school boards, 5 independent township libraries, and 10 privately endowed 
or organized under special laws. Of the Class I libraries, 72 were town- 
township units, 42 were county units, and the remainder were town units. 
About half of the county libraries do not include all the county's town- 
ships within their districts. In these cases, some townships apparently 
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have chosen not to be included in the county library district and not to 
pay u^xes to support the library. In the entire state, 375 townships 
(37 per cent of the total number of townships) have no service from a 
public library. Another 39 townships have only partial service--a 
part of each is in the limits of a town and is served by the public 
library of that town. 

The functions of public libraries as defined in the 1947 Act are 
as follows: 



Such public library service is to be provided by a 
library supported by public funds and operated for 
the benefit and free use of individuals and groups 
of all ages in the community in the meeting of their 
educational, informational, and recreational interests 
and needs. These interests and needs are met by the 
collection and organization of books and other library 
materials and the dissemination of the knowledge contained 
therein through reference, loan, and related services. 



For Class I libraries, the library board has the authority to 
levy taxes on taxable property within the defined district of service 
(i.e. towns, townships, or county) to raise an amount necessary for 
the proper operation of the library — such a tax being not less than 
5<? and no more than 37c on each $100 of taxable property. The library 
board of a city, town, or county library district must be composed of 
resident citizens who have resided at least two years in that library 
district. Appointments to the board are made as follows: 

(i) three board members to be appointed by the judge of the 

circuit court of the county in which the library district is 
located; 

(ii) two members to be appointed by the city council in the case 
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of a city library, or by the board of county commissioners 
for a county library; 

(iii) two members (at least one a woman) to be appointed by the school 
board of the school district in which the headquarters of the 
library district is located. 

All appointments, other than the first, are for a term of four years. 

The Class II libraries are, of course, subject to different rules, 
depending upon the authority under which they exist. 

Geographic Distribution 

We have assembled information pertaining to the public libraries to 
show their distribution among the fourteen economic regions of Indiana, 
used by the state agencies as the planning and development regions. The 
accompanying map shows the boundaries of the fourteen regions and the 
location of the public libraries. Table 1 shows the information for all the 
fourteen regions. 

Column 1 of Table 1 gives the population of each region in thousands. 
Column 2 shows the percentage of the population served, that is, the 
percentage included within library districts and subject to the 
library tax. Four regions have less than 80 per cent of their populations 
served by public libraries. At the other extreme, four regions serve 
over 90 per cent- -one serves 100 per cent. Three others serve about 89 
per cent, and one serves 87 per cent. 
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Economic Regions and Indiana Public Libraries, 1967 




. denotes service by bookmobile or branch/ station 
The number given is the region number 
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The two largest regions (Indianapolis and Gary-Hammond) ranked at 
the bottom in circulation per capita (Col. 7). But Fort Wayne with the 
third largest population ranked first in per capita circulation. Column 
9 shows the ranking in book stock per capita. Some regions rank the same 
or nearly so in both circulation and book stock per capita. Several 
regions, however, change sharply in their rankings by those two 
criteria. For instance, Lafayette ranks ninth in per capita circulation 
but second in per capita book stock; Bloomington - Bedford is fourth in 
circulation but twelfth in book stock. 

Table 2 shows the amount of non-book materials and equipment in 
the public libraries of each region. There is wide variation among the 
regions in the amount of these non-book materials. Noteworthy is the 
large collection of such material by the Fort Wayne region and the 
relatively small collection (relative to population) by the Indianapolis 
region. Most regions have libraries with substantial collections of 
uncatalogued materials (pamphlets, maps, pictures, etc.), films and film 
strips, sound recordings, microfilms. 
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Indiana Non-Book Materials in Public Libraries, at December 31, 1966 
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Financial Aspects 



All but two of the public libraries in the state in 1967 received 
the bulk of their revenue from property taxes. One was entirely supported 
by its endowment, another by its endowment plus a contract fee from the 
township. Three others received some support from endowments in addition 
to the tax revenue. Public libraries also received revenues from fines, 
gifts, and miscellaneous sources, but for all libraries in the state, 
tax receipts accounted for over 95 per cent of total receipts. 

As mentioned previously, the legislation providing for public libraries 
authorizes them to impose taxes on property within their districts. For 
Class I libraries, the tax may vary within the limits of 5c and 35$ per $100 
assessed value of taxable property. Two towns (Aurora and Fort Wayne) 
were at the upper limit of the tax rate in 1967, and another (Hammond) 
was very close to the limit. The township or county rates were generally 
lower than the town rates; only two townships or county rates were over 
30c* A few taxing units have library rates below 5c. The average tax 
rates per $100 assessed valuation in 1967 were $0.1815 for town library 
districts, $0.1212 for township districts, and $0.1317 for county districts. 
The tax receipts for reporting libraries in 1967 amounted to $3.87 per 
capita for the population within library districts. Non-tax receipts were 
only $0.15 per capita. 

Total expenditures of all public libraries in the state were 
$16,095,385 in 1967. Over half the total (51.4 per cent) was for 
salaries. Expenditures for books and magazines amounted to 17.5 per cent 



/ 
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of the total while other operating costs came to 31.1 per cent. Per 
capita expenditures in 1967 were $3.95 for the reporting libraries. Total 
expenditures in 1967 were 32 per cent greater than in 1965. 

Trends 

Table 3 provides data on the state* s public libraries for the period 
1953 to 1968. The number of such libraries remained virtually the same for 
the entire period. The aggregate volumes in the libraries rose steadily 
from 6,401,910 in 1953 to 10,153,483 in 1968. Total annual circulation 
rose steadily until 1963 after which it fluctuated and ended at about 
the 1963 level in 1968. Circulation per registered borrower increased 
during the first half of the period and then declined so that the 1968 
figures (16.7) were close to that of 1953 (16.3). Circulation per capita 
rose steadily during the first seven years, remained close to the 1959 
level (with two exceptions) until 1966 then dropped to a lower level for 
the last three years. As would be expected, total expenditures climbed 
steadily from $4,921,823 in 1953 to $16,676,742 in 1968. Expenditures per 
capita increased by 150 per cent (from $1.60 to $4.08) while expenditures 
per book circulated increased by 120 per cent. A substantial part of this 
increase in expenditures was the result of higher prices rather than greater 
quantities of inputs. 

Data by Size Group of Library 

Table 4 contains data for the libraries by size categories. Of the 
245 public libraries in Indiana in 1967, only 20 (8.3 per cent of the total) 
served districts with 50,000 or more population. The libraries in this 
largest size category, although comprising just 8.2 per cent of all 
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SELECTED STATISTICS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 
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SOURCE: Indiana State Library, Statistics of Indiana Libraries , Annual Reports. 



Table 4 



Statistics for Public Libraries 
in Indiana 

by Size Categories, 1967 





0 

to 

2,499 


2,500 

to 

5,999 


6,000 

to 

9,999 


10,000 

to 

17,999 


18,000 

to 

49,999 


50,000 

and 

Over 


All 

Categories 


b 

Number of Libraries 


63 (56) 


62 (59) 


41 (40) 


38 (35) 


21 (20) 


20 (17) 


245 (227) 


a 

Per Cent of Population 
Registered Borrowers 


56 


50 


44 


39 


43 


31 


36 


Book Volumes: 


Per Capita 


5.6 


3.6 


2.8 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


2.2 


Per Borrower 


9.9 


7.1 


6.3 


5.5 


5.1 


6.1 


6.1 


Circulation: 
Per Capita 


7.2 


6.6 


5.0 


6.2 


6.3 


5.0 


5.5 


Per Borrower 


12.8 


13.1 


11.4 


15.9 


14.8 


16.4 


15.2 


Expenditures : 


Per Capita 


3.22 


2.89 


2.58 


2.67 


2.90 


4.20 


3.59 


Per Borrower 


5.89 


5.76 


5.85 


6.96 


6.79 


13.69 


9.87 


Per Book Circulated 



SOURCE: Data for registered borrowers, book volumes, library expenditures, and 

evaluation from Indiana State Library, Statistics of Indiana Libraries 
1967. For population see Footnote a. 

a Estimated population for 1967. For counties and for cities over 
5,000, the source was State Department of Public Heali:h; for others 
units, the 1967 estimate was a simple projection of tl?e 1950 to 1960 
trend. 

kphe numbers in parnetheses are those included in the calculations 
for the rest of the table. Nineteen libraries did not submit com- 
plete information so they were eliminated from the calculations. 
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public libraries, accounted for 47.6 per cent of the total book stock for 
all libraries in the state, for 65.8 per cent of total expenditures, and 
for 51.2 per cent of the total circulation. At the other end of the spectrum 
of size groups, 63 libraries (25.7 per cent of all libraries) served districts 
with fewer than 2,500 population. These small libraries were responsible for 
just 5.9 per cent of the total book stock, 2.2 per cent of total expenditures, 
and 3.0 per cent of total circulation. 

Libraries whose districts included fewer than 10,000 people constituted 

51.0 per cent of all libraries, but only 15.5 per cent of the total book stock, 

7.0 per cent of total expenditures, and 10.2 per cent of total circulation. 

The two largest categories (districts with 18,000 or greater population) included 

16.8 per cent of all libraries but accounted for 62.5 per cent of the total 
book stock, 78.2 per cent of all expenditures, and 68.7 per cent of total 
circulation. The middle-sized libraries (in Indiana, those whose districts 
contain between 6,000 and 18,000 people) comprised 32.2 per cent of all 
libraries, but accounted for only 21.9 per cent of the aggregate book stock, 

14.9 per cent of total expenditures, and 21.1 per cent of total circulation. 

Of all public libraries in Indiana, 14 per cent (34 libraries) had annual 

incomes in 1967 of less than $5,000. Another 21 per cent (51 libraries) had 
incomes of between $5,000 and $10,000. Almost two-thirds of the state's 
libraries had annual incomes of less than $25,000 in 1967. In terms of book 
stock, 24 per cent (59 libraries) had under 10,000 volumes in their libraries. 
Another 44 per cent (108 libraries) had between 10,000 and 25,000 volumes. 

About 83 per cent of the public libraries in the state had fewer than 50,000 
volumes in 1967. The small libraries dominate in numbers, but the relatively 
few large libraries account for the bulk of the book stock, circulation, and 
expenditures. 
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Row 2 of Table 4 shows the per cent of the served population that was 
registered as borrowers for each of the size categories. For the entire state, 
36 per cent of the population in public library districts was registered as 
borrowers, based on the estimated 1967 population of the library districts. 

With one exception, (for the 18,000 to 49,999 category) the registration 
percentages declined as the size category increased. The libraries serving 
the largest communities have reported 31 per cent of their population as 
registered borrowers, while those serving the smallest communities have reported 
56 per cent. We strongly suspect that the smaller libraries do not keep their 
registration lists up-to-date as well as the larger libraries. Soms of the 
smaller libraries show well over 100 per cent of the population of their 
districts as registered borrowers. These relatively high registration figures 
could, however, be the result of registration of non-residents who live in 
nearby areas that have contracted for library service. 

Table 4 shows an inverse relationship between volumes per capita and 
community size. For the state as a whole, public libraries have 2.2 volumes 
per person in library districts. The range is from 5.6 volumes per person 
for the smallest libraries to 1.9 volumes for the largest libraries. 

Circulation per capita and per borrower does not show a clear relationship 
to the size of the community. The smallest communities served by public 
libraries have the largest circulation figure per capita, but there is no 
particular association between size and circulation for the groups between 
the extremes. 

The largest libraries have the highest expenditures per capita ($4.20) 
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This figure declines over the next three largest size categories, reaching 
a minimum of $2.58 per capita for libraries serving communities with a 
population between 6,000 and 9,999. Then the per capita expenditure 
rises reaching $3-22 for the smallest size group. 

Use by Adults 

A part of the overall study of public libraries in Indiana consisted 
of a survey of use by adults in ten selected cities. While this survey was 
valuable in showing whether usage in Indiana was similar to that found in 
other surveys, it did omit the largest single group of users--school age 
children. As mentioned earlier in this report, other surveys have shown 
that from two-thirds to three fourths of the users of public libraries are 
youths through the high school age. A survey that included children would 
have been valuable because it would have revealed if the same pattern exists 
for small libraries in Indiana as for larger libraries. All the surveys 
we have examined cover large libraries, except for an occasional study of 
medium-sized libraries. The bulk of public libraries in Indiana are small, 
i.e., they serve communities of less than 25,000 in population. 

The survey of adult use in Indiana shows patterns similar to the other 
surveys. Library users in Indiana had completed more years of schooling 
and had higher-status occupations than the general public. In the families 
contacted as part of the survey of the general public, 82.7 per cent of the 
husbands fcnd 70.2 per cent of the wives reported that they did not use 
the public library. Of the families classified as users (those who had 
borrowed books from their public library in the 60 days prior to the 
survey), 41.4 per cent of the husbands and 11.0 per cent of the wives reported 
that they read no books. 



The bulk of the use was for recreation or entertainment. Among the 
user families, 86 per cent of the wives and 61 per cent of the husbands 
said their primary pxxrpose of using the public library was for entertain- 
ment. Most people (91 per cent among users, 82 per cent among the general 
public) thought the public library was a valuable institution to have 
and was an important source of information for the community. An even 
higher percentage in both categories thought that the public libraries 
were doing an outstanding job. The survey showed that businessmen, 
farmers, and labor organizations used public libraries very little. They 
simply depended upon other sources for the information they needed. These 
findings tend to confirm the results of other surveys and to indicate that 
the patterns of usage and opinions are about the same in Indiana as in other 
parts of the United States. 






Chapter m 



THE NATURE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



Perspective 

In one view, libraries are a part of the broader field of public 
(or mass) communications -- defined as n the machinery by which words, sounds, 
and images flow from points of origin through an impersonal medium to hosts 
of unseen readers and audiences". ^ In this broad field, public libraries are 
in direct although generally unrecognized competition with commercial media. 

In fact, the non -commercial public libraries comprise a small part of the 
entire field of mass connumications; private profit-seeking enterprises dominate 
the field. 

The most comprehensive study of the public's consumption of the 

2 

various media in mass communications was that of Leigh in 1950. By relying 

on numerous surveys, he estimated that 90 to 95 per cent of all adults listened 

to the radio fifteen minutes or more daily, and 85 to 90 per cent regularly 

2 

read one or more newspapers. About two- thirds of all adults read a magazine 
more or less regularly, and approximately half were regular movie goers. One- 
fourth of all adults claimed to have read one or more books per month. 

More recent studies indicate that television has largely replaced the 
radio and perhaps substituted for some movie going, but that reading habits 
have not changed much since Leigh wrote. A study of leisure time showed that 
urban workers in the United States spent, on the average, 28 per cent of their 
leisure time watching TV, 7 per cent reading newspapers, 2 per cent reading 



^Robert D. Leigh (ed.). The Public Library in the United States . 
Columbia University Pre.ss, 1950, p. 25, 

2 Ibid. 
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magazines, 2 per cent reading books, and only 1 per cent listening to the 
2a 

radio. A survey of information needs of adults in Indiana showed that 

where comparisons are possible the public in the state tends to follow closely 

the national patterns in using the various media. 

All the surveys indicate that books are the least widely used of the 

major agencies of mass communications. And the amount of book reading is highly 

concentrated among a relatively few intensive readers; Leigh estimated that 10 

per cent of the book readers account for over half of the books read. If, as 

most surveys show, book readers constitute about 25 per cent of the population, 

then just 2.5 per cent are responsible for more than half of all book reading. 

Leigh estimated that the top 20 per cent of active library users accounted for 

75 per cent of annual circulation of public libraries. 

Data from a variety of sources give rough indications of patterns in 

3 

the annual purchases of books. In 1968, purchases of books by all libraries 

3 

constituted over 18 per cent of the total dollar volume of book sales. Text- 
books accounted for nearly 18 per cent of the total and reference books for 
about 15 per cent. In 1968 paperbound books constituted about 42 per cent of 
all books sold but only 23 per cent of total expenditures. Sales have increased 
most rapidly for paperbacks, book-club books, and college texts. Between 80 and 
90 per cent of all juvenile books costing over $1 were bought by public libraries 



2a 

John P, Robinson, "Television and Leisure Time: Yesterday, Today, 

and (Maybe) Tomorrow," Public Opinion Quarterly . Summer, 1969, pp. 210-222. 

2b 

Charles J7, Bonser and Jack R. Wentworth, A Study of Adult Information 
Needs in Indiana . Report No. 3 of the Indiana Library Studies, Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1970. (See also P. McEvoy, ,f Media Habit Survey of Indiana Homes," 
Journalism Quarterly . Vol. 36 (1959), pp. 63-64.) 

3 

The Bowker Annual . 1970, R. R. Bowker, New York and London. See also 
Philip H. Ennis, "The Library Consumer," The Public Library and the City . 

R. W. Conant, (ed.). The M. I.T. Press, 1965, pp. 17-23. 



this high rate of purchase shows up in the rising proportion of juvenile books 
in the libraries r stock. 

Of the total books sold in 1968, paperbacks led in relative share 
with 42 per cent and juvenile books had 35 per cent. Book clubs distributed 
twice as many books as book stores, and book stores sold only a small percentage 
of all paperbacks. According to one estimate, between 11 and 20 per cent of 
the population buys paperback books, from 3 to 5 pe:: cent belongs to book clubs, 
and less than 1 per cent patronizes book stores. 

Another approach to provide perspective is to look at public libraries 
in relation to all libraries — state, school, special, and federal libraries. 
State libraries usually provide the following services: general library service 

to public or state officials, extension service, historical and archival service, 
legislative reference, and law library service. The extension service is an 
attempt to stimulate interest in libraries by local governments, particularly 
in rural areas not having public libraries. State libraries also provide 
assistance to local libraries to promote improved service. Under the Library 
Services and Construction Act, state libraries administer federal funds for 
library service and for planning ind coordinating public library service within 
the states. In promoting public library service, state libraries provide 
traveling libraries, small subsidies to local libraries and frequently promote 
the coordi latj.on and consolidation of local libraries into larger units. 

School libraries are probably the most numerous of all. But the 
U. S. Office of Education found that only 50 per cent of schools in a 1958- 
59 survey had libraries; nearly all secondary schools had libraries but only 
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a third of the elementary schools had them. Schools without libraries 
generally had some kind of book service or collection in the classrooms. 
Many of the school libraries were considered inadequate with respect to 
“staff, quarters, collections of materials, and financial support."^ The 
195.8-59 figures showed a substantial increase since 1953-54 in elementary 
schools with libraries. Much of the apparent improvement for elementary 
schools could have resulted from consolidations that put small schools 
together with larger ones having libraries or that made the school 
district large enough to support a school library. What little information 
is available indicates that rural schools rarely provide library service 
unless there is a county-unit school system. Otherwise, the rural schools 
are too small to provide library service. 

The large university libraries are among our great libraries, 
providing excellent research facilities in addition to serving the usual 
needs of students. Small college libraries typically serve student needs 
but ave-'Otit adequate for the research needs of faculty. The special 
libraries serve the needs of a special clientele for technical information; 
they frequently rely upon non-conventional sources and methods in providing 
such service. Many federal agencies maintain libraires, some of them being 
large and important collections. The Library of Congress is, of course, 
the largest of the federal libraries. These libraries serve primarily 
the agencies or departments that established them. Persons inside and 
outside the federal government use the larger of these libraries for 

4 

Frank L. Schick, ed.. Future of Library Service . University of 
Illinois, Graduate School of Library Service, 1962, p. 159. 
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research. But there are smaller libraries maintained by national parks, 
Indian schools, veterans* hospitals, etc. that serve a broader clientele. 

Although public libraries are only a part of the totality of 
libraries in the United States, they are far more numerous than any other 
except public school libraries. Certainly most adults rely upon local 
public libraries for their library service. 

Organization and Finances of Public Libraries 

The legal authority under which local governments establish and 
maintain public libraries varies from state to state. In some, the 
authority stems from a general act of the legislature; In others it may 
stem from the general powers contained in home-rule charters. In no 
case does the state require the provision of library services by local 
governments --the decision to provide library service rests upon local 
initiative. 

The prevalent pattern of library organization includes an 
appointed lay board with legal power to manage the library, generally 
through an executive who is in charge of the library but responsible to 
the board. Most boards consist of from five to nine members who serve 
without pay. The boards generally rely upon the chief librarian to 
manage the library and even to make policy decisions. The primary 
function of the boards has been to sponsor the library in the community. 

They provide access to the local political authorities and to the local 
public revenues. There are, of course, exceptions to this prevalent pattern 
Some libraries are really branches of city governments and operate much as 
other departments do. Still others are part e£ local school systems- and 
depend upon school authorities for their appropriations. 



R. D. Leigh, writing in 1950, felt that public libraries were in a 
weak political position because library boards tended not to be strong 
political fighters.-* Specific library projects or objectives were more 
often than not achieved through drives by ad hoc citizens groups organized 
solely for this one objective. The professional library organizations 
(primarily the American Library Association) supply the most effective 
political pressure on a continuing basis. But Leigh states that they have 
difficulty in maintaining the loyalty of members over time. 

Aggregate expenditures of state and local governments for public 
libraries have risen from $154 million in 1955 to $535 million in 1967.^ 

The library's share of total state and local government expenditures rose 
from 0.43 per cent in 1954 to 0.50 per cent in 1967. For cities alone, expen- 
ditures on libraries constitutes a larger share of total expenditures — for 
1960 the share was 1.2 per cent. In a group of 21 cities in one sample, 
the library share averaged 2,7 per cent. During the period 1955 to 1967, 
library expenditures per capita rose from $0.93 to $2.70. The per capita 
figures among individual local governmental units vary widely; for instance, 
in the Cleveland metropolitan area the range was from a low of $1.13 to a 
high of $4.62 in 1956. In central cities, vitrually all expenditures are 
for current operations while for suburban communities a substantial propor- 
tion goes for capital outlays. Suburban communities have constructed new 
buildings or added to existing ones to serve their growing populations. In 

^Leigh, op. cit .. p. 110. 

^Simeon E. Leland, "Financial Support of Local Governmental Services 
With Special Reference to Public Libraries in Cities of Medium Size." The 
Medium- sized Public Library Its Status and Future, Camovsky & Winger 
(eds.). The University of Chicago Press, 1963, p. 31. 
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Cleveland, per capita expenditures for libraries in constant (1956) dollars 
actually declined a little between 1940 and 1956, This downward trend 
reflected sharply rising prices for personnel services, books, and periodi- 
cals. ^ 

About 90 per cent of the funds for libraries is provided by local 
governmental units — virtually all from property taxes. About 5.5 per cent 
is from state aid and slightly under 5 per cent is from fees, charges, and 
fines. Some states provide no state aid for local libraries while others 
provide substantial sums. In 1956 the federal government began to provide 
money to states for promoting better and more extensive service by public 
libraries. The grants have grown from a few million dollars to approximately 
fifty million dollars for fiscal 1970. 

Libraries as Firms Supplying a Service 

Because the object of our study is to evaluate public libraries 
from the standpoint of an economist, we may regard the library as a firm 
(a not-for-profit firm) supplying various services. A firm hires factors of 
production (the necessary inputs) to produce the goods or services that it 
sells. The library hires labor, purchases supplies and equipment, and manages 
the organization so as to provide library services. The library is thus a 
producing unit similar to the firm in economic theory. Both the firm and 
the library must decide what to produce, how much to produce, and how to 
produce it. Both must make these decisions within certain constraints. The 
library budget provided by local government constraints the decisions made 
by the public library. 



^William Helltnuth, "Trends in Urban Fiscal Policies: The Effect 

on Library Functions, 11 Conant, op. cit .. pp. 155-167. 
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Both the firm and the library need rules to guide them to making 
decisions. These decision rules stem from the objective of the producing 
unit. Economic theory postulates that firms attempt to maximize profits and 
make decisions accordingly. Private markets yield prices to serve as 
signals to firms — signals that affect decisions concerning how to maximize 
profits. Consumers express their desires or demands for various products 
by their willingness to pay certain prices for them. This willingness to 
pay results in what economists call a demand curve or schedule, showing the 
prices consumers will pay for various quantities of a product. The supply 
of a product reflects the willingness of producers to sell or produce at 
different prices. If firms can sell the product as prices that at least 
cover their costs, they will produce it. In competitive markets, supply 
and demand interact to yield equilibrium prices. At these prices, the 
amounts producers are willing to supply equal the amounts consumers are 
willing to buy. 

Changes in prices result from changes in supply or demand or both. 
Producers and consumers then change their decisions in response to changes 
in prices. For instance, an increase in demand that raises the price of a 
product will cause firms to increase their outputs and perhaps cause new 
firms to begin production. A fall in the price of an input will cause 
firms to use more of that input and less of some others as they attempt to 
produce a given quantity at the lowest possible cost. In all these cases, 
the behavior of firms follows from their attempts to maximize profits. 

The public library differs, of course, from the firm in its 
objectives and in not charging a price for its output. No market prices 
exist to guide the library in making decisions concerning what and how 
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much to produce. The public decides how much to use the library (how much 
library services to consume) at a zero price as libraries do not charge for 

most of their services. The political process determines the budget of the 

library and thus the overall magnitude of its operation. Within the limits 

of this budget, however, the library must decide what mix of services to 

supply (how much to spend on reference services, circulation, special 
programs, films, records, etc.) and how best to provide that mix. 

Public libraries purchase their inputs in markets where prices can 
provide signals. On the basis of the prices of various kinds of labor, 
materials, equipment, and supplies, the library director can decide how 
best to provide a specific mix of services within the limitations of his 
budget. In this sense, the firm and the library can use similar rules for 
making decisions. But the library cannot follow the firm's rule on what and 

how much to produce because it does not charge for library services and thus 

/ 

does not attempt to maximize profits. 

What decision rules will the library use? Roland McKean has 
suggested that in organizations not subject to market discipline, decisions 
are the result of a bargaining process among different interest groups with 
different and perhaps conflicting objectives . 1 Libraries are not a highly 
visible organization and their internal decision-making process is even 
less visible. Thus we do not know the workings of the decision process, but 
we suspect that the library director makes most decisions with very little 
bargaining except perhaps through consultation with professional librarians 
on his staff. If we are correct. 



Roland N. McKean, "The Unseen Hand in Government," American 
Economic Review . Vol. LV, No. 3 (June, 1965), pp. 496-505. 
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the goals of public libraries as perceived by library directors and the 
library profession are the primary determinants of the decision rules 
concerning what and how much to produce. Library directors will make 
decisions to move towards t^ie goals they feel are the "right" ones for a 

g 

public library. 

A consideration of the goals or functions of public libraries is 
necessary for the understanding of decision rules of libraries and, as 
will become evident later, for the economic evaluation of public libraries. 

We will first investigate the prevailing views in the library profession 
as to its perception of the goals of public libraries. We will then 
investigate the functions that libraries actually perform as indicated by 
the use made of them. 

Objectives of Public Libraries: View of the Library Profession 

Historically public libraries became associated with a series of 
social movements, including women's suffrage and the general reformist 
belief in education and uplift. ^ Their primary role was an educational 
one--to fight ignorance and thus to uplift people, to develop their 
capacities, and to refine them. They were to affirm the democratic 
tradition by serving everyone in the community. By so doing they would 
counteract special privilege — they would help those who were underprivileged. 

g 

Decisions of Libraries occasionally become visible, such as when 
there is objection to certain books as being subversive or pornographic. 
Library decisions will probably come under more public scrutiny as local 
governments deal with their fiscal problems and with taxpayer revolts. 

q 

'Ennis, op. cit .. p. 27. 
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Around the turn of the century, the purpose of public libraries, according 
to Banfield, was clearly to promote the assimilation of European immigrants 
to the middle-class American style of life.^ In his view, immigrants 
were eager consumers of library services. They respected books and wanted 
to learn quickly the language and customs of their new home. Banfield 
wrote that there was "a high degree of harmony between the public purposes 
being sought through the library and the motives and aspirations of its 
potential clientele."^ 

Times have changed greatly since the turn of the century. Most 

of the reform movements that public libraries were associated with at 

that time were successful and ceased to be movements. As a result, the 

evangelical fervor in support of libraries declined greatly. Other factors, 

such as rising affluence, reduced inequality of income (compared with that 

of 1900), and greater accessibility of books through other channels, also 

12 

undermined some of the push behind public libraries. 

We still have poor people--especially in central cities of metro- 
politan areas--but they present a different problem than the immigrant poor 
of an earlier era. The present day poor apparently do not possess 
the motivations of the earlier immigrants for self-improvement and 
advancement through reading. Making books available. in libraries for 

^Edward Banfield, "Needed: A Public Purpose," Conant, op. cit. . 

pp. 104-105. 

11 Ibid. , p. 105. 

* 2 Ennis, op. cit .. p. 29.. 

13 



Banfield, op. cit .. p. 106 



today’s poor will not accomplish the urgent goal of bringing them into the 
mainstream of our modem economy. Public libraries may not be the most 
appropriate institutions for accomplishing this goal. 

Despite the changes since the turn of the century, the historic 
commitment of public librarians remains largely unchanged. They still seek 
to ff reach all the people"--to serve everyone in the community. After an 
extensive study of publications by the American Library Association and 
after seeking opinions from a sample of over 100 librarians and library 
officials, Robert D. Leigh concluded that, in briefest terms, the general 
objectives of public libraries are ,r to serve the community as a general 
center of reliable information and to provide opportunity and encouragement 
for people of all ages to educate themselves continuously."^ Although 
Leigh wrote in 1950, numerous statements by public librarians and by the 
American Library Association indicate that this brief statement of objectives 
still holds. For instance, the American Library Association states (in 
Minimum Standards for Public Library Systems, 1966) that their minimum 
standards describe "the least the citizen living in the last third of the 
twentieth century has a right to expect from his public library." 1 "* "It 
is to be expressly understood that each principle and standard noted in the 
following chapters applies to all ages and all groups in the community, 
and that a standard is not achieved if its provisions are meant for one 
part of the population hut not for another. The library which serves only 
the literate who request service is failing to meet its responsibility just 

14 

Leigh, op. cit .. p. 223. 

^American Library Association, Minimum Standards for Public 
Library Systems , American Library Association, 1967, p. v. 
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as surely as the one who provides too few books or makes do with ill- 
trained staff. Still another statement in the report emphasized the 

service is for everyone: "The aim of the public library is service to 
all the people."^ 

Jerome Cushman laments the lack of funds that prevents public 

libraries from doing more for students, for adult education, for the 

18 

culturally deprived, and for arousing the interest of nonreaders. He 

reaffirms the "library faith" in reading for self-improvement. Writing in 

1961, Frank L. Schick, assistant director of the Library Services Branch, 

U.S. Office of Education, approvingly quoted Gilbert Highet as follows: 

"Indeed, libraries are far more necessary now than benefactors like 

Carnegie ever imagined, because, in the constantly growing flood of 

useless and distracting appeals to our surface attention--rapidly written 

magazine articles, flimsy and fragmentary newspapers, and torrents of talk, 

talk, talk pouring from the radio--they provide a place to rest, be quiet, 

19 

step off the moving platform of the moment, and think." 

Some librarians recognize that the provision of library service 
meeting the rather high standards of the American Library Association is 
beyond the financial means of many poor or small communities. But these 

16 Ibid . . p. 9. 

17 Ibid. , p. 27. 

18 

Jerome Cushman, "Reflections of a Library Administrator," The 
Public Library and the City . Conant, ed., p. 130. 

^Schick, op. cit .. p. 9. 
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